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Democratic front cracks over wall 


Some willing to give Trump a win 
in exchange for deal on Dreamers 


By Liz Goodwin 
GLOBE STAFF 

WASHINGTON — Demo- 
crats have consistently derided 
Donald Trump’s campaign 
promise to build a “big, beauti- 
ful” concrete wall spanning the 
entire US-Mexico border as stu- 
pid and wasteful. But with the 
fate of 700,000 young unau- 
thorized immigrants in the bal- 
ance, that party line is begin- 
ning to fracture. 

Some Democrats are won- 
dering if, just maybe, it’s time to 
give the president something 


on the border that he can call a 
wall. 

“Look, he’s got to save face,” 
said Representative Henry 
Cuellar, a Democrat from Tex- 
as, whose district includes a 
swath of the US-Mexico border 
at the bottom tip of the state. 

Cuellar was one of about a 
dozen lawmakers included in a 
freewheeling, bipartisan dis- 
cussion with the president at 
the White House on Tuesday 
about how to protect young re- 
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cipients of an Obama-era pro- A US Border Patrol agent passed in front of a border 
DEMOCRATS, Page A3 wall prototype while patrolling in San Diego in October. 
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Baby boomers 


destroyed their ears. 
Biotech is trying to fix them. 


By Robert Weisman 
GLOBE STAFF 

Baby boomers grew up with music 
blasting from dorm room turntables, 
car stereos, and arenas where the 
sound of a band at full throttle could 
rival the roar of a jet engine. Volume 
became an act of generational defi- 
ance. As rocker Ted Nugent put it: “If 
it’s too loud, you're too old.” 

Turns out, it was too loud. Millions 
of boomers are now grappling with 
hearing loss — some of it caused by 


Local startups 
among those 
working on 
potential 
breakthroughs 
in ways to treat 
hearing loss 


turning the volume to 11 — prompt- 
ing companies to develop treatments 
that improve upon the expensive and 
often limited-value hearing aids and 
surgical implants that have been 
around for decades. 

At least half a dozen biotechs, in- 
cluding two well-funded local start- 
ups, are working on potential break- 
throughs in the way hearing loss is 
treated. But it’s unclear if the drugs 
they’re developing will be ready in 
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Amazon seeks 
big new office 
space in city 


Talks for up to 1m square feet are 
separate from headquarters search 


By Tim Logan 
GLOBE STAFF 

Amazon is on the hunt for 
as much as 1 million square 
feet of office space in Boston, 
adding a new level of intrigue 
to the retail giant’s plans as it 
whittles down the list of the cit- 
ies competing for its second 
headquarters. 

The Seattle company is ne- 
gotiating with a Seaport devel- 
oper to lease an entire office 
building, and possibly two, to 
continue its expansion in the 
city, according to real estate in- 
dustry executives with knowl- 
edge of the talks. 

Amazon employs more than 
1,000 people in Boston and 
Cambridge — mostly software 
engineers and developers — 
with offices open or under con- 
struction in Kendall Square, the 
Back Bay, and Fort Point. It ex- 
pects to nearly double that 
number over the next few 
years, and could grow even 
larger here with more space in 
the Seaport. 

Amazon’s Seaport search re- 
portedly began months before 
the company announced in 
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September that it wants to 
build a second headquarters — 
envisioned as a vast campus big 
enough for 50,000 workers — 
and before Boston emerged as a 
top contender for that project. 
And it is being conducted sepa- 
rately from the headquarters 

competition, sources say. 
Amazon has zeroed in on 
Seaport Square, a planned com- 
plex of office buildings and 
housing along and near Seaport 
Boulevard for which Chestnut 
Hill-based WS Development 
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Number-crunchers 
wary on state budget 


Added variables 
make estimating 
more complicated 


By Joshua Miller 
GLOBE STAFF 

Beacon Hill leaders, who in 
recent years have overestimat- 
ed how much cash from taxes 
Massachusetts will bring in, 
are now facing their trickiest 
budget cycle since the Great 
Recession. 

Beyond the normal unpre- 
dictability of the economy, 
State House number-crunch- 
ers must sort through far more 
fiscal question marks than 
usual as they calculate how 
much money there will be to 
fund government programs — 
and how to spend it — in the 
fiscal year that starts July 1. 

These variables include the 


outcome of separate ballot 
questions raising income taxes 
on the very wealthy and lower- 
ing the sales tax for everyone; 
the Justice Department’s 
threat to crack down on Mas- 
sachusetts’ fledgling marijua- 
na industry, which could choke 
off a new source of tax reve- 
nue; pressure from Wall Street 
for the state to sock away more 
money in its rainy day fund; 
and uncertainty about federal 
dollars that have in past years 
helped state programs such as 
health insurance for the poor. 
Crafting the budget “will be 
an even bigger balancing act 
than it has been in the past few 
years,” said Senator Karen E. 
Spilka, an Ashland Democrat 
and chairwoman of the cham- 
ber’s budget-writing commit- 
tee. 
“The federal government 
BUDGET, Page A14 
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Michelle Williams and Mark Wahlberg in “All the Money in 
the World.” The vast difference in pay between the two for 
reshot scenes is business as usual, says critic Ty Burr. B12. 


The White House reacted 
sharply to a federal judge’s de- 
cision to block Trump adminis- 
tration plans to phase out pro- 
tections for so-called undocu- 
mented Dreamers. A2. 


The Trump administration is 
pushing American businesses 
to withhold fewer taxes from 
paychecks by February, but the 
rush could expose millions of 
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Slush fun 


Thursday: Warm, some sun. 
High: 46-51. Low: 42-47. 


Friday: Even warmer, rainy. 
High 54-59. Low: 46-51. 


Sunrise: 7:12 Sunset: 4:32 
Complete report, C8 


workers to the risk of under- 
paying taxes to the govern- 
ment now. B10. 


Police officers who wore body 
cameras were less likely to 
have complaints of wrongdo- 
ing filed against them, accord- 
ing to preliminary findings of a 
program being tested by Bos- 
ton police. B1. 


‘I just avoid stepping in puddles.’ 


VALERITA SYROVATSKA, on wearing Uggs after a storm 


Uggs... what are you thinking? 


By Beth Teitell 
GLOBE STAFF 

he assignment: Find people 

who are wearing classic Uggs 

in the muck now bathing 

Boston and ask what they’re 

thinking in deciding to ex- 
pose $160 suede and sheepskin boots to 
these conditions. 

For those who have remained envi- 
ably ignorant of the iconic fluffy boo- 
ties: The model popular around town is 
not waterproof, great on ice, or capable 
of making it down Tremont Street un- 
scathed — apparently insignificant defi- 
cits compared with endorsements by 
Oprah Winfrey (in 2000 she named 
Uggs a “favorite thing”) and Tom Brady 
(who signed a multiyear deal to sell 
Uggs in 2010). 

The yoga pants of the footwear 
world, Uggs are super comfortable, 
equally at home with pajamas and for- 
mal wear, bizarrely worn in summer 
and winter, ridiculously popular with 
high school girls and college students, 
no longer as hot as Canada Goose but 
not totally passe either. 

But unless your mother is a Kar- 
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A woman wearing a pair of Uggs crossed Washington Street this week. 
dashian, they are not what amom Even so, you’ve got to hand it to the 
would consider appropriate footwear Uggsanistas. While the rest of the popu- 
right about now — asthe snowturnsto lace is slogging along in practical boots, 
brown slush and with a deluge expected dutifully worrying about pedestrian 

by week’s end. UGGS, Page A10 


